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"'SPECTRONIC 20”, Bausch & 
Lomb. A wide range, compact, versatile, 
direct reading instrument, with high degree of 
accuracy, simple to operate, and at remark- 
ably low price. 

Effective band width 20 mmu. Provides 
monochromatic light in range from 375 mmu 
in the violet to 950 mmu in infrared. Wave- 
length dial graduated at intervals of 5 mmu. 

Consisting of diffraction grating mono- 
chromator with prefocused light source and 
fixed slits; phototubes; electronic amplifica- 
tion system and built-in transformer for a.c. 
operation; and meter for direct indication of 
transmission and optical density. Three con- 
trols adjust the wavelength setting, light in- 
tensity and zero, respectively. Results are 
reproducible within 0.5%. 
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AVAILABLE 


LECTROTHERMAL HEATING TAPE is the answer to a myriad of heating problems in the laboratory and 
production plant. Its flexible and elastic qualities enable even heating of any object regardiess of 
shape. Simply wrap the tape around the object to be heated and turn on the “‘juice."’ Any suitable 
control device such as a variable auto-transformer, rheostat or other energy regulator may be used 
for power. 
The Powerstat Variable Transformer—pictured in tape set-up above—provides an excellent source of 
energy. Perfect heat control may be attained by turning the voltage regulator dial atop the transformer. 
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EDITORIAL 
The Right to Work 


Dr. Donald B. Keyes 


President, The American Institute of Chemists, Inc. 


HIS “Bedtime Story” editorial is 

directed to the chemist or chem- 

ical engineer who can qualify but who 

is not a member of THE AMERICAN 

INstiruTeE oF CHEMISTS. Please 
show it to him. 

Let us suppose that you have re- 
ceived an attractive offer but your 
potential employer closes his remarks 
to you as follows: 

“Now, Son, I must tell you we 
operate an‘Institute Shop’, that is, 
you must join the ‘Institute’ within 
thirty days after you come with us, or 
get fired. Don’t worry about paying 
your ‘Institute’ dues, we take the 
amount, ‘a modest $50.’ from your 
pay check and do it for you. This 
free service to you is known as the 
‘check-off system’. Now please see the 
‘Local Boss’ 
answer any questions you may have.” 

You stagger locate the 
“Man of Distinction’, the “Insti- 
representative. This elegant 


Institute who will 


out and 
tute’s” 
gentleman with a pleasant smile tells 
you in soothing tones that no “gen- 
tleman” wants to be a “free rider’; 
that the “Institute” has grown from 
2700 to 270,000 just because it has 
done so much for its members; that 
in another year or two you will re- 
ceive so many “fringe benefits’, due 
to the “Institute” activities, you will 


look “fuzzy”; and that a law may be 
passed with “Institute” help estab- 
lishing a minimum yearly wage for 
you. Think what this might mean to 
you — when not working, a paid 
vacation in Florida or Maine de- 
pending upon the season. Of course 
in the meantime, the company may 
go broke. So what? You don’t own 
it! 

Once more you stagger out into the 
sunshine or the smog as the case may 
be. Fortunately you meet a friend 
who tells about certain 
where your freedom to work without 
joining the “Institute” is still pro- 
tected by law. You leave quickly. 
Friend, 


you states 


Now, my Non-member 
please tell me what chemical group, 
other than THe American INsti- 
TUTE OF CHeEMISTS, is fighting to 
make certain that you will always 
have the right to work where you 


choose ! 


Established: By the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, 29 
W. 39th St., New York 18, N. Y., 
a Nuclear Engineering Committee to 
coordinate the Society’s activities in 
“those areas of mechanical engineer- 
ing in which a knowledge of nuclear 


physics is essential.” 
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Ask for our new 
complete catalogue. 


Gne. 


17 West 60th St. New York 23, N.Y. 
Plaze 7-817) 


Announced: By Ear! P. Steven- 
son, F. A. I. C., president of Arthur 
D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass., 
the addition of William T. Nichols, 
formerly with Monsanto and West- 
vaco, to the staff. 


Resigned: Edward M. James, 
F.A.L.C., as technical advisor to Lever 
Brothers Company, to enter the field 
of private consulting work. He is 
past president and member of the 
Governing Board of the American 
Oil Chemists Society, and is a special- 
ist in the field of edible oil refining 
His offices are main- 


Ave., 


and processing. 
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Swarthmore, Pa. 


tained at Swarthmore 
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Appointed: Charles Gardner, 
F.A.LC., as sales manager, Drier 
Div., Witco Chemical Co., 260 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York, N. Y. He was 
formerly with Advance Solvents & 
Chemical Corp. 


Vault of the Future: Sealed for 
opening in 1964, featured the dedica- 
tion of the new $500,000 plant of 
Permatex Company, Inc., in Kansas 


City, Kansas, October 19, 1954. 
Predictions sealed in the vault in- 
cluded ten years of peace and un- 


precedented scientific and economic 
progress for the United States; a 26 
hour work week, solution of the rid- 
dle of cancer, a 170,000,000 popu- 
lation, sterilization of much of food 
by atomic radiation; a doubling ot 
the 


petroleum, and the use of some form 


production of chemicals from 


of atomic energy in motor vehicles. 
The new plant will double the com- 
pany's present production capacity of 
sealing compounds and maintenance 
chemicals for transportation 
industries. 


Max 


protessor at 


Bender, 


Appointed: Dr. 
F.A.LC., as assistant 
Adelphi College. He will teach col- 
loid chemistry in the graduate eve- 
ning program. He is a senior research 
chemist at the Research Division of 
American Cyanamid Company, Bound 
Brook, N. J., 
the Program Committee of the New 


AIC Chapter. 


and he is chairman of 


Jersey 


new 
publications 
from 

Emil 


Greiner 
The Emil Greiner Co. 
20-26 N. Moore St., Dept. 228, N.Y. C. 13, N.Y. 
Please send me the following FREE Publications 

[] Constant Temperature Control 

[] Constant Pressure & Vacuum Control 

{.}] Hydrometers & Thermometers Catalog 


(_] Labitems (Our quarterly magazine featuring 
new lab developments) 


Universal Clamp 
} Predictability Flowmeters 


mail coupon Van Styke Manual 
see 
they're FRee: 
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HAROLD C. UREY 


Distinguished Service Professor of Chemistry 


Institute for Nuclear Studies University of Chicago 


Nobel-prize winner in chemistry -—— 1934 


Scientists, Secrets and Security 


Dr. Harold C. Urey 
Institute of Nuclear Studies, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


(Acceptance address when the author received the Honor Scroll of the 


Chicago AIC Chapter at a dinner on Oct. 8, 1954, in Chicago, IIL.) 


_ PROBLEMS covered by the sub- 

ject ot this paper have plagued 
scientific people ever since the war, 
and all of us have hoped that in some 
way sane and sensible discussion of 
the subject would be possible. As 
time has passed, we have observed 
that the annoying procedures of war 
time have grown to be far more ir- 
ritating, and the discussion of the 
subject by the press and public seems 
to me to become less and less ra- 
tional. This is probably partly be- 
cause the public does not understand 
the nature of scientific facts, but also I 
suspect it is because of the decreased 
security of this country relative to 
foreign attack that has occured dur- 
ing this century. We are all appalled 
by the dangers to us arising from the 
invention of nuclear weapons and the 
development of aeroplanes during 
this century. The continuous devel- 
opments in both fields with no very 
obvious limitations in the future have 
given the people of this country a first 
class case of hysteria. 


I believe we as a nation are in a 
more dangerous position than we have 
ever been in since the time of our own 
Revolution. There is an implacable 
enemy to our way of life in the world 


today. We are not at all the only 
people who face this situation; some 
other democratic countries are in even 
more dangerous positions than we 
are. But to us the situation is a new 
one, whereas it has been almost a 
normal one for some other countries, 
for example, in western Europe. For 
this reason we may become much 
more perturbed than they do. Also, 
it may be that people do not discuss 
such imminent dangers as those of 
western Europe continuously, where- 
as people who are somewhat more re- 
moved, as we are, find that it is pos- 
sible to discuss them just because it 
may be possible to do something con- 
structive about them. However this 
may be, the discussion of our difficult 
world situation is continuous in this 
country, and much of the discussion 
deals with trivia rather than with the 
really important prablems of the 
situation. At the same time our posi- 
tion as the most powerful nation of 
the free world requires that we do 
consider these problems with cou- 
rage and calmness. 


The Problem of Security 
By security I mean some degree of 
safety for this country against mili- 
tary attack from without, violent re- 
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volution from within, and subversion 
of our democratic institutions by other 
means. This broad security is a very 
complicated problem and depends on 
almost all activities of people within 
the country. To review all factors of 
this security would require a very 
large document, but I wish to outline 
some features of security in order to 
discuss scientists and secrets in a pro- 


per perspective. 
The 19th Century was the golden 


age of the United States from the 
standpoint of external attack. The 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans were ex- 
tremely broad in those years, and we 
Then 


arguments 


isolated. isola- 


all the 


We also were not endan- 


were indeed 


tionists had on 
their side. 
gered by any foreign revolutionary 
ideas. As a matter of fact, we were 
the revolutionary idea of the century 
and were greatly feared on this basis 
by some other countries. In fact the 
ideas of our Revolution resulted in 
important changes in governments in 
Europe. But this disturbed us not at 
all and we viewed these changes in 
much the same way that Communists 
view the spread of their doctrines to- 
day. We really were happy about 
the whole thing. But today our iso- 
lated military position is gone. It went 
at the turn of the century with the 
invention of the aeroplane, and today 
we fear attack from across the Arctic 
Ocean. Who would have dreamed 
of this when a machine flew at Kitty 


Hawk? 


None of us really realized 
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this until somewhat later, and many 
people today act and talk as though 
we were living in the happy days of 
1900. Also, a new revolutionary set 
of ideas has come to prominence in 
the world, and I am sure that we 
belong to the conservatives in con- 
nection with these ideas. I believe 
that our old revolutionary ideas are 
superior to the new and that they will 
serve the world in the future as they 
have in the past. 


It is impossible to talk of external 
and internal security of a country 
unless certain fundamental conditions 
exist. A certain social, political, and 
economic stability must exist within 
the This depends on the 
psychological state of the people of 
the country and such a state depends 
on their past history, their cultural 
history, and their religion. It is a 
sort of internal feeling of well being 
of the body politic, analogous to a 
similar feeling on the part of the in- 
dividual citizen. Political, religious, 
and economic arguments must not be- 
come too violent and there must not 
be a widespread feeling that great 
injustice exists for a substantial frac- 
tion of the population. 


country. 


Such a satisfactory condition exists 
in this country and many other free 
countries of the world. Some people 
in this country have been very angry 
at some governmental developments 
of the last 20 or 25-years, but I do 
not believe that these cries of treason 
really represent a deep-seated split in 
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the population. On the other hand, 
the situations that exist in France 
and Italy do come close to causing 
great weakness in these countries. 
Nothing remotely approaching such 
a situation exists in this country. We 
will always have extremists of various 
kinds, but as long as the overwhelm- 
ing majority regard conditions as ac- 
ceptable even if decisions are not al- 
ways as they would like, we have a 
secure basis from which to construct 
our external and internal security. (1 
wish sometimes that fewer people 
talked as though this essential stability 
in this country did not indeed ob- 
tain. ) 


In particular, the United States is 
exceedingly stable with regard to 
Communist ideas and philosophy. We 
probably have some 25 or 50-thousand 
Communists in this country and 
about ten times this many people who 
are insane enough to be confined in 
institutions. We also have a consider- 
able number of people who would 
readily subscribe to a totalitarianism 
of the right. But all categories of 
such people are very limited in num- 
ber. There is not the remotest pos- 
sibility of the number of Communists 
increasing in any important degree. 
Communism appeals to people who 
are socially and economically on the 
wrong side of the railroad tracks, i.e., 
without satisfactory jobs, social posi- 
tion and opportunities. There just ‘s 
a vanishing small fraction of our peo- 


ple who are in this situation or who 


do not see the unfavorable situations 
changing. 

I feel less certain about our fana- 
tics of the right, perhaps because I do 
not know what it is that makes them 
what they are. Why are people who 
are on the right side of the tracks 
socially and financially sometimes 
antisemites and antiminority groups 
generally, and why are they willing 
to discard all democratic procedures 
in order to attain ends which really 
do not benefit them at all but make 
other people miserable? Why did 
Hitler wish to exterminate six-million 


Jews? 


But in spite of these insane groups 
at the fringes, this country is solidly 
middie of the road democratic, and I 
do not believe that these minority 
groups have any possibility of under- 
mining this country. I am not con- 
cerned about our teachers, our poli- 
tical leaders, our religious leaders, or 
anything in this connection. All im- 
perfections are minor and of small 
consequence. I emphasze this as 
strongly as possible and I wish the 
people of this countrv could be 
brought to realize it. Their approach 
to all problems would become more 
confident and more sensible. In this 
troubled world situation we “lead 
from strength.” 

But in other non-military wavs we 
have considerable strength. The ideas 
of our own Revolution have partly 
influenced much of the free world as 
other countries and peoples have 
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spontaneously evolved along similar 
lines. Our ties to the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations are very ge- 
nuine even if entirely informal. Simi- 
larly our ties to the free countries of 
western Europe are very strong. My 
wife, my son, and I have just re- 
turned from two months in Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, France, and Italy. 
We liked the people, the food, the 
cathedrals and antiquities. But most 
of all, we found the general political 
conditions so similar to those in our 
The police will pro- 
If we 


own country. 
tect us and not persecute us. 
ran afoul of the law, we would get 
very similar treatment to that given 
us here. We moved freely about the 
cities and countries. During the last 
centuries these countries and others 
have moved along very similar lines 
of development to those followed by 
ourselves. We are allies in very fun- 
damental ways. We cherish the same 
political customs, the same religious 
views, the same literature and art, 
and look back to the same ancient his- 
torical cultures of Greece, Rome and 
the Hebrews as the inspiration of 
our own. We also have endured re- 
cent wars together. We are trying 
desperately to construct measures of 
mutual defense against militant and 
tyrannical Communism. Our attach- 
ment to these people is an important 
part of the 20th Century security of 
the United States. 


Since the war, I have devoted some 


effort toward extending the American 
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revolutionary idea of federalism to 
these western democratic countries. 
. . . It seems to me that most of our 
international problems be 
handled more effectively if the west- 


a united 


could 


ern democracies created 
super-government of limited powers 
of a federal type to take care of de- 
fense of all our liberties. Much sup- 
Atlantic Union idea 

country. Senator 


port for the 
exists in { 
Kefauver has been a staunch sup- 
porten of this idea and was attacked 
in his recent campaign for his stand. 
His last words to the people of the 
state of Tennessee on the night be- 
fore election were, “I am for Atlantic 
He won over his opponent 
I am sure that France 


Union.” 
two to one. 
and western Germany would both 
join such a union, whereas it has 
proved to be impossible to get the 
French into E.D.C. We Americans 
should have our own revolutionary 
ideas based on our own history. They 
could be extended to a wider com- 
munity and would give us greater 
security. 


Finally, we should mention the 


purely military contributions to 
security. Without this I am _ con- 
vinced that no security exists for this 
country in the middle of the 20th 
century. It this 
group to emphasize its importance. 
India may accomplish much by pas- 
sive resistance, but I do not believe 
this will suit us in the slightest. And 
military matters involve some things 


is unnecessary in 
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which are scientific and engineering 
in character as do, as we well know, 
most of our non-military activities. 
And this circumstance brings us into 
the problems of secrecy. 

No 


questions the need and advisability of 


scientist of my acquaintance 
keeping secret information that per- 
tains to military matters. The diff- 
culty arises in regard to the line 
where secrecy begins and in regard 
to the amount of effort which should 
be put into keeping scientific things 
of this sort secret. It is always a los- 
ing battle, for all scientific knowledge 
can be learned independently by a 
technically advanced enemy, quite in- 
dependently of any leak of informa- 
tion from us. It may also be said 
that espionage can supply no informa- 
tion to people who have no technical 
knowledge. The Russians seem to 
have discovered the cheap hydrogen 
bomb before we did (my authority is 
Sir Francis Simon). Such people can 
profit from espionage. On the other 
hand, the Indians of the Amazon 
Valley could be supplied with any 
ot 


learn nothing. Only if a country has 
sufficient 


amount information and would 


approximately technically 
trained men to discover things for 
themselves is it possible to transmit 
valuable knowledge to them. Mostly 
the 
bombs. 


Russians developed their own 


What fraction of our effort should 
be concerned wih keeping our mili- 
secret? 


tary scientific secrets really 


This entire address up to this point 
has been given with the idea of mak- 
ing an estimate. Security for this 
country depends on many things of 
Of the 
military category only a part con- 


Of technical 


a non-military character. 
cerns technical matters. 
matters much deals with the opera- 
tion of machines of many kinds and 
these are kept secret only partially art 
best because of the large number of 
people involved. Much of scientific 
effort must be devoted to discovering, 
inventing and developing new defen- 
sive and offensive devices. Interfer- 
ence with these efforts costs us dearly 


from the standpoint of security. 


I suggest that less than one per 
cent of the personnel of a military re- 
search laboratory should be concerned 
all details of 
keeping information secret. I rather 


with the mechanical 
think that this may be a proper esti- 
mate of what effort is devoted to this 
problem. Also I suggest that the ap- 
propriations tor the F.B.I. are large 
enough to deal with subversives, etc. 
In fact, I believe this agency could 
do a better job if some of the inves- 
tigative duties assigned to them were 
The entire field of sec- 


of 


scientific matters, should not concern 


discontinued. 


recy, either scientific or non- 
the average American citizen to more 
than about one per cent of the time 
that he gives to his responsibilities as 
a citizen. He should rather give his 
attention to the problem of a substi- 


tute for E.D.C. in Europe, a proper 


a 
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solution to the Indo-China problem, a 
proper foreign policy for the United 
States, etc. How many of our citi- 
zens do this? 
devoted ninety-nine per cent of our 


How many of us have 


attention to governmental problems 
to questions of this kind during the 
past year? I for one have not. | have 
thought and talked about 
The same things that 


- well, you 
know what. 
you talked about. 


The problem of proper secrecy in 
military matters exists. It is a small 
problem in the overali problem of 
security for this country. 

Incidentally, much 
given to this problem, but I wonder 
if the attention is mostly not due to 
our sadistic tendencies? The Romans 
liked gladiatorial combats. We really 
enjoy in a way seeing the wicked or 
perhaps even the innocent suffer. I 
feel sure that the attention in the 
press given to accusations against peo- 


attention is 


ple, whether true or false, is due to 
our basic cruelty. Isn’t it at least 
partly a substitute for the Roman 
arena that we seek? 


Don't me! I be- 
lieve that the importance of secrecy 


misunderstand 


and espionage is greatly exaggerated. 
However, I have no illusions in re- 
gard to the detrimental effects of this 
exaggeration on our own activities 
and our position of leadership in the 
world. We are being laughed at by 
some and almost abhorred by others 
whose good opinions we need, and 
indeed had a short time ago. 
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Some Problems of Importance 
in Science and Security 


Among all the diverse problems re- 
lating to this important problem of 
security for this country at this time, 
there are some that we as scientists 
should think about. Many of our fel 
low scientists in spite of public cri- 
ticism do continue patiently to study 
military technical problems without 
expecting or receiving public recogni- 
tion or any additional financial re- 
ward. These efforts we hope will be 
negative, L.e., that the devices will 
never be used. Still the work must 


be done. 


But | often wonder how long this 
will continue to be true as case after 
This 


has been going on for a long time. 


case of denied clearance occurs. 


Many little people have been denied 
clearance and mostly we hear nothing 
about them. Sometimes the men have 
appealed to me for help and I have 
never known of anything I could do. 
For years Dr. Edward Condon has 
been forced to defend himself against 
public accusations ‘and in formal 
clearance hearings, but he has always 
been cleared for secret work as far 
as I know. The most celebrated case 
This 


case has been discussed until there is 


is that of Dr. Oppenheimer. 


nothing new to say. I do not believe 
that Oppenheimer ever intentionally, 
damaged the security of the United 
States. Rumors come to us that other 
people will be summoned for clear- 


A book has been 


ance proceedings. 


SCIENTISTS, SECRETS AND SECURITY 


published attacking large numbers of 
scientists who have worked on the 
hydrogen bomb. 
denounced the book as completely un- 
just, and indeed as false. If this con- 
tinues how do we recruit new scien- 


Gordon Dean has 


tists and engineers, not only for mili- 
tary work but for any kind of scien- 
tific and engineering work? 


Let us look at this problem in out- 
line at least. How about primary 
and secondary schools from the stand- 
point of production of technical peo- 
ple? Most of us in this room have 
expressed our dissatisfaction many 
times in this connection, in private 
at least. Fundamentally, how can we 
expect good schools with inadequate 
school plants and inadequate salaries 
for teachers? We treat teachers as 
they 
beings instead of as among the most 


This has 


gone on for many years until today 


though were inferior human 


important of professions. 


there is a lack of teachers of any 
qualifications. It is no longer a mat- 
ter of securing men and women of 
It 


is a matter of getting anyone at all 


ability, training and personality. 


to do the job. The science teacher is 
usually the athletic coach. It is time 
we think of this problem. 


Do we attract a substantial frac- 
tion of the people who have natural 
ability in the exact sciences into col- 
lege? Or do they become mechanics 
of one kind or another? The wages 
of labor, due to effective union activi- 
ties, do keep up with the depreciating 
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value of the dollar, whereas scientific, 
engineering and professional salaries 
do not. And once attracted to col- 
lege, do the students secure an ade- 
quate scientific training? Mostly in- 
dustrial and government laboratories 
pay better salaries, and it is difficult 
to find capable professors for our 
colleges at the present time. Some 
offers that I have seen during the past 
We face in this 
country a near-crisis in training sci- 
entists and engineers. 


years are pathetic. 


Are these adequate incentives for 
young people to enter technical pro- 


fessions at the present time? 


I see 
many young people starting the long 
road to a competent scientific career, 
four years of college and three to.four 
years for a doctoral degree, and then 
some time spent in acquiring experi- 
ence after this. Surely, public hear- 
ings for prominent scientists are not 
encouragement in this direction. Such 
appellations as “egg head” applied to 
all 


and 


intellectuals including scientists 


engineers are no inducement 


| believe that science is still 
sufficiently glamorous to attract large 


either. 


numbers of young men, but I begin 
to wonder what I would have done in 
1914 if conditions had been similar 
to what they are now. 


A lack of scientific and engineering 
talent may go completely unnoticed 
for years simply because we cannot 
see something that does not exist. 
Men calling themselves scientists will 
continue to be graduated and em- 
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ployed, but are they the best that we 
could produce? We never know. If 
Planck had not proposed the quantum 
theory in 1899, when would it have 
been proposed? If Bohr had not given 
that first push to the theory of the 
atom, who would have done it? | am 
convinced that if we do not do a 
better job of training scientists and 
engineers, work which might be done 
in the United Statees may well be 
done in some other country — and 
that country might not be friendly 
to us. 


Efforts to improve our educational 
system and the conditions under which 
the best minds of our country work 
are likely to require diligence and 
great perseverence. They will require 
hard work and it will not be nearly so 
exciting as turning a bull into a china 
shop. We as scientists are accustomed 
to persistent work, and might well 
devote our efforts to such problems 
instead of helplessly wringing our 
hands or aiding and abetting some of 
the disruptive activity of shortsighted 
people. 

Summary 


The maintenance of the security 
of the United States and the free 
democracies of the west is by all odds 
the most important problem facing 
the people of the United States at 
the present time. The problem of 
such security is a very complex one, 
involving the entire life of the coun- 
try and its relation to other demo- 
cratic countries. Military defense is 


an important part of maintaining 
security. Scientific discoveries and 
developments are important in mili- 
tary effectiveness, and it is important 
that such processes remain secret as 
much as possible without impairing 
the overall effectiveness. Perhaps this 
secrecy has an importance of one per 
cent of the total effort but hardly 
more. The general public should 
hardly know that the problems of 
secrecy and espionage exist. Much 
more important for general consi- 
deration are the means of improving 
our general education for scientific 
men, as well as scholars in other in- 
tellectual fields. It would be well 
for the people of this country to turn 
from the Roman circus antics of pil- 
lorying scientists and hunting Com- 
munists and subversives to the less 
spectacular job of improving educa- 
tion in this country. 


Opened: A spacious new labora- 
tory at Harrison, N. J., by Metasap 
Chemical Company, a subsidiary of 
Nopco Chemical Company. The lab- 
oratory activities are under the super- 
vision of F. J. Licata, F.A.L.C., tech- 


nical director of Metasap. 
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Harold C. Urey - The Scientist 
Prof. Willard F. Libby 


Department of Chemistry, Institute for Nuclear Studies, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, 

(Presented when the Honor Scroll of the Chicago AIC Chapter was given 

to Dr. Urey, Chicago, IIL, Oct. 8, 1954.) 


HY“ CLAYTON Urey began his 

study of science in the Univer- 
sity of Montana, his principal interest 
being zoology though he carried a 
minor in chemistry. After gradua- 
tion, he was employed for a year in 
chemical industry as research chemist 
at the Barrett Chemical Company in 
Baltimore. In 1919, he returned to 
the University of Montana as an in- 
structor in chemistry, where he re- 
mained two years. He then went to 
the Department of Chemistry at the 
University of California, Berkeley, 
where he did graduate work and ob- 
tained the Ph.D. degree in thermo- 
dynamics, 1923, at the age of thirty. 
Since then he has published over 
one-hundred papers on thermodyna- 
mics, quantum mechanics, chemical 
kinetics, nuclear physics, isotopic 
chemistry, geochemistry, geophysics, 
and astrophysics. 


The quality of the research Prof. 
Urey has published is extremely high. 
I note that all of his work moves 
along with the frontiers of science. 
In 1923, at the center of chemical 
thermodynamics at the University of 
California at Berkeley, he worked 
in chemical thermodynamics. After 


receiving the degree, he undertook 


the study of quantum mechanics and 
published papers in the golden period 
of that subject, 1924 through 1927. 
Among these papers was one with 
Dr. F. R. Bichowsky, which alone 
would have established these gentle- 
ment as first rate scientists. It was 
an independent discovery of the elec- 
tron spin for which Uhlenbeck and 
Goudsmit have been honored, and 
justly so, for their brief publica- 
tion preceded by a short interval 
that of Bichowsky and Urey. 


In 1928, while preparing a schol- 
arly publication on “Atoms, Mole- 
cules and Quanta” with Prof. A. E. 
Ruark, Prof. Urey began the study 
of chemical kinetics. This continued 
for two or three years until his in- 
terest in nuclear phenomena was ex- 
cited. New efforts in the systematics 
of nuclear properties and in the iso- 
topic characteristics of matter cul- 
minated in his brilliant discovery of 
the heavy hydrogen isotope deuterium, 
for which he was awarded the Nobel 
Prize in chemistry in 1934. His in- 
terest in isotopic chemistry and nu- 
clear physics continued for nearly ten 
years. In particular, he developed 
methods of separation of the light iso- 
topes which are in part the basis of 
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which the 


Commission man- 


the great new industry 
Atomic Energy 
ages. He was among the first to make 
tracer applications of the stable iso- 


topes and to realize the importance 
The study of 


chemical isotopic equilibria is a bril- 


of the stable tracers. 


liant application of the principles of 
statistical mechanics, learned in the 
1920's, to the new problems of the 
late 1930's. 


With this background, it was na- 
tural that when the problems of the 
Manhattan District arose, Prof. Urey 
should be involved, particularly in the 
essential step, the separation of the 
uranium isotopes. The Columbia 
University Division of War Re- 
search was called upon to sponsor 
the work. Prof. Urey had joined the 
faculty of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity after leaving Berkeley and tra- 
veling in Europe as a postdoctoral fel- 
low. He remained at Baltimore until 
1929, when he moved to Columbia 
University, where he stayed until 
1945. He then transferred to the 
University of Chicago. He was di- 
rector of the SAM Laboratories at 
Columbia, which was the principal 
research laboratory for the diffusion 
of the 
uranium isotopes, and the success of 


process for the separation 
this particular process is a testimony 


to Dr. Urey’s acumen. 


Following the long hard period of 
the war, he moved to the University 
of Chicago, and in characteristic 
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fashion, making a complete change, 
moved once again to the frontiers of 
science, the application of the basic 


physical sciences of chemistry and 


‘physics to geology and astronomy. His 


contributions in this work are remark- 
able. The knowledge he has gained 
of these infinitely complicated natural 
systems is stupendous. His insight 
and curiosity are extraordinary. The 


work continues in the fine style of his 
past, and shows no sign of diminish- 
ing, in either quality or quantity. 


I would not be surprised if Prof. 
Urey once more in his life should 
select a new subject, closer to the 
frontiers of science. Some inkling of 
this appeared about a year ago in a 
research he and one of his graduate 
students undertook, a study of the 
formation of the molecules essen- 
tial to life, the amino acids. This bril- 
liant work is some hint of an awaken- 
ing interest. 


As a scientist, Dr. Urey has several 
remarkable characteristics. He has 
a nose for good problems; he knows 
the general trends and currents in 
science; he has an amazing ability 
to concentrate, an amazing ability to 


assimilate new material, and an 
amazing knowledge of the classical 
fundamental information in both 


chemistry and physics. It is a real 
pleasure and honor to offer this tes- 
timonial of my admiration for my 


good friend Harold Urey. 


Harold €. Urey - Politics and the Man 


Dr. Malcolm Dole 


Professor of Physical Chemistry, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinots 


(Speech delivered when Dr. Urey received the Honor Scroll of the Chicago 
Chapter of The American Institute of Chemists. ) 


1951. when Northwestern Uni- 


anniversary, I was seated at a func- 


versity was celebrating its 100th 


tion next to President Emeritus Wal- 
ter Dill Scott. I asked him if he had 
personally known John Evans, one 
of the founders of the University. He 
replied that he had and that John 
Evans was a truly great man, one of 
the giants of the 19th Century, the 
greatest had 
Then he sighed and remarked, “They 
don’t make men like John Evans any 


more!” As scientists I don’t believe 


man he ever known. 


that any of us would believe that; 
favorable mutations of the genes oc- 
cur too slowly and too infrequently 
to change the human race noticeably 
in one or two generations. Men like 
John Evans do exist and are still be- 
ing born. These empire builders, 
these creators of civilization in the 
wilderness have gone into the realm 
of science whose frontiers of the un- 
known continue to beckon. I submit 
that Professor Urey is one of the 
great pioneers of our day. 


I remember vividly the first time I 
saw Prof. Urey. It was in New York 
1929-30, 
had 


brought to Columbia as an associate 


during the academic year 


a few months after he been 


professor from Johns Hopkins. Urey 


gave a lecture on his photochemical 
and kinetic work. I was enormously 
impressed with his dynamic energy 
and drive, with his intense concentra- 
tion on his research, with his out- 
standing ability as a lecturer and 
speaker. A few weeks later, my old 
teacher at Harvard, Grinnell Jones, 
asked what I thought of a certain 
professor as a replacement for T. W. 
Richards who had died in 1928. I re- 
plied that Urey was the coming man, 
the man Harvard should select. Un- 
fortunately, they did not know Urey 
well enough then to consider my 
suggestion seriously. 


Two years later, Urey made the 
great discovery that was to win for 
him the Willard Gibbs Medal and 
the Nobel Prize in chemistry, and 
that would make him a great public 
figure. Government and the public 
turned time and again to him for ad- 
vice such that a scientist would give 
and for information as to the opin- 
ions, feelings, and attitudes of the 
scientific world. Urey feels as deeply 
and intensely about public questions 
of democracy, freedom and peace as 
he does about his own scientific re- 
searches. Furthermore, he does some- 
thing about it. In 1938, four years 
after receiving the Nobel Prize, he 
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the chairmanship of the 
“Columbia University Federation for 
Intellectual Free- 


dom” and appealed to 500 American 


accepted 


Democracy and 
college and university presidents to 
give free tuition and scholarships to 
Hitler 
Franco Spain and Mussolini Italy. In 
July, 1940, Urey became the head of 
a sub-committee of 820 
William Allen White's 
to Defend America by 


Allies.” 


Although emphatically believing in 
the cause of the Allies, Urey in 1940 
joined with a number of Columbia 


refugees from Germany, 


scientists of 
“Committee 


Aiding the 


professors in an open letter to his 
president, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Butler 


stand on academic freedom and tenure 


demanding that clarify his 
after Butler had made a speech sug- 
gesting that Columbia faculty mem- 
bers whose convictions brought them 
into conflict with his ideas regarding 


the sacred cause of the Allies resign. 


Before this had 
the cause of the Spanish Loyalists in 


Urey supported 
their fight for “Democracy and Free- 
dom against the Fascist insurgents 
under Franco.” Because of this, the 
Fellow-travelers and Communists of 
New York thought that they had 
Urey completely under their subtle 
control. Consequently when Presi- 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 
nounced the transfer of the destrovers 
to Great 
was desperately in need of them, the 


dent an- 


Britain when that nation 


Communists of New York suggested 
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to Urey that he denounce this deal. 
This was in the days of an “unna- 
Hitler 


Stalin. Much to their surprise, Urey 


tural alliance” between and 
replied vigorously that he was all in 
favor of the destroyer deal, that in- 
deed, President Roosevelt should do 
even more. When I tell you that in 
1951, when speaking before the Am- 
New 


York, Urey advocated warning Rus- 


erican Technion Society in 
sia that we would not hesitate to use 
the atomic bomb against her if she 
should attack in Europe, I should lay 
at rest even the slightest suspicion 
that Urey is a Communist wolf in 
sheep’s clothing or even a_ fellow- 
traveler. Actually in economic mat- 


ters, he is a conservative fellow. 


During the war Urey threw him- 
self with such energy and intensity 
into the atom bomb project that he 
had no physical resources left over 
for political or sociological activities. 
He was carrying the great weight of 
the responsibility of a project involv- 
ing nearly half a billion dollars at a 
time when the success of the project 
was most uncertain. Professor Libby 
was a source of great strength to 
Urey, particularly in regard to the 
decisions over the barrier, the crucial 
element of the K-25 process, Urey’s 
process for separating the isotopes of 


uranium. 


It was after the war that Urey, 
excited and worried over the ultimate 
fate of the atomic energy project and 
its relation to the future peace and 


POLITICS AND 


security of the world, really threw 
himself into the political arena. On 
Oct. 18, 1945, he went to Washing- 
ton to protest against the May-John- 
son bill, which gave control of the 
atomic energy project to the military. 
Three days later, at luncheon of the 
American Scandinavaian Foundation, 
he predicted that Russia would have 
the atomic bomb within five years 
(his prediction was correct, it took 
four years). At that time he called 
for a World Government to control 
the production of atomic bombs. On 
Oct. 25th, he joined with Smyth and 
Compton calling for a National Sci- 
ence Foundation. On Nov. 8th, with 
Szilard and others, he announced the 
formation of the Federation of 
Atomic Scientists, and on Dec. 4th, 
he spoke at a huge mass meeting be- 
fore 19,000 people in Madison 
Square Garden, N. Y., and again 
urged World Control of Atomic 
Energy. This meeting, which in- 
cluded speeches by Henry Wallace, 
Sen. Tobey of New Hampshire, 
Danny Kaye, Jo Davidson, and Julian 
Huxley, who flew from England ex- 
pressly for this meeting, was organ- 
ized by a group known as the Inde- 
pendent Citizens Committee of the 


Arts, Sciences and Professions. 


In Chicago, to which Urey moved 
in 1945 as a distinguished service 
professor, he with former vice presi- 
dent, Reuben Gustavson, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, sent out a call to 


the scientists of this area to set up a 
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Chicago Section of the Science Divi- 
sion of the Independent Citizens 
Committee and to attend a rally for 
this purpose at the University of Chi- 
cago. I remember vividly this meet- 
ing; the enthusiasm of the audience 
that packed the hall, the speeches of 
Seaborg, Allison, and others. A large 
number of scientists joined up; an 
executive committee was formed with 
Prof. Hogness of the University of 
Chicago as chairman, and a huge mass 
meeting at Orchestra Hall was 
planned, organized and successfully 
carried out. Urey spoke at this rally 
for the civilian and world control of 
atomic energy and over $3000 net 
was raised by the sale of tickets and 
contributions. This money was used 
in part to send Hogness to Washing- 
ton where he conferred with Sen. 
Vandenberg and others over the Van- 
denberg amendment to the McMahon 
bill for the civilian control of Atomic 
energy, and succeeded in putting this 
amendment into a form acceptable to 
both military and civilian leaders. 
Thus through the leadership and in- 
spiration of Urey, this legislative 
problem was solved and Urey can be 
largely credited for the successful out- 
come of the fight to establish civilian 


control of the atomic energy project. 


All through the post war period, 
Urey strongly advocated some sort of 
world government and international 
control of atomic bombs. When the 
Baruch plan for the latter was turned 
down by the United Nations because 
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of opposition from the Soviet Union 
and Poland, Urey turned to the At- 
lantic Union Committee of which he 
was made a He 
that a strong Federal Union of De- 


director. believed 
mocracies might immobilize the Soviet 
dictatorship and eventually cause its 
downfall. On Jan. 27, 1950, he 
recommended that work proceed on 
the development of the H-bomb. But 
he has always been a strong supporter 
of peacetime applications of atomic 


energy. On Nov. 20, 1951, when 
speaking at a University of Chicago 
Round Table radio broadcast, he 


frankly criticized Conant, Du Bridge 
and other members of the scientific 
of the Atomic 
Energy Commission for not pushing 


advisory committee 


more energetically and enthusiastical- 
ly the of 
power plants using the energy of the 


development industrial 
fission reaction. 

Urey has always been an exceed- 
ingly frank and honest individual ; he 
has had the courage, as Priestly did 
in England many years ago, to es- 
pouse unpopular causes. He _ sup- 
ported the Rosenbergs in their plea 
to reduce the severity of their con- 
viction for spying. As Urey does in 
his scientific work, so in this case he 
energetically made a thorough study 
of the Rosenberg trial, reading the 
entire transcript of the testimony, 
conferring with Law School profes- 
sors to obtain their legal opinion and 
literally saturating himself with the 
case. He found the testimony of the 
Rosenbergs, to quote his words, 
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that of the 
testimony 


“more believable” than 


Greenglasses whose he 
thought may 


save their own skins. Quoting from 


have been colored to 
an open letter which he wrote on Dec. 
16, 1952, Urey said, “Accepting the 
verdict as correct, | am amazed and 
completely outraged by the unequal 


believe the Rosenbergs are or have 


punishment which has been given. 


been Communists or very sympathetic 
to Communist ideas. I regard such 
people as unreliable generally, but | 
do not believe in punishing people 
unless they commit crimes.” 

Urey has been emphatic in his op- 
position to the visa curbs of the Mc- 
Carran act; he joined with eight other 
eminent scientists in a letter to Nobel 
Prize Winner Joliot-Curie 
him to withdraw his name from the 
Prague the 
allegation of the use of germ war- 
fare in Korea by us; in 1948 he was 
chairman of a dinner committee to 
honor that great scientist, Dr. Ed- 
ward U. Condon, who was under 
attack by the Un-American Activities 
Committee of the House; everywhere 
we see him coming to the support of 
those he considers unjustly accused, 
to the support of academic freedom, 


asking 


statement supporting 


to the support of democracies and 
most important of all to the support 
of efforts world peace. 
Much he has accomplished and much 
more will he accomplish in the future 


to secure 


as his voice rings out clearly and 
forcibly for freedom, for democracy, 


for justice and for peace. 


Harold C. Urey (left) of the Institute for Nuclear Studies, University of Chicago, 
accepts 1954 Honor Scroll Award from AJ.C.’s Chicago Chapter chairman 
L. A. Hall of Griffith Laboratories. 


Presentation of the Honor Scroll to Dr. Urey 
Dr. Lloyd A. Hall, F.A.LC. 
Chairman, Chicago Chapter, The American Institute of Chemists 


A“ EVER increasing concern of sci- 

entists regarding social prob- 
lems and social progress has been 
evident for some years, especially 
since scientists attained manhood in 
the public mind of this century in 
the development of the atomic bomb, 
and people have become uneasy with 
forebodings that civilization might 
disintegrate if another war should 
come. 

Many of us believe our nation 
can survive, progress, surmount in- 
ternational difficulties — can ascend 
to the highest peak of greatness — 
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if we properly use scientific methods 
in our attack and attitude on the 
perplexing problems of living and 
working together harmoniously and 
equitably in our present complex so- 
ciety. Our fitness to survive has 
been demostrated. Our fitness for 
continued survival as a nation de- 
pends on many factors based prima- 
rily on a vigorous and real demon- 
stration of the vitality of our own 
beliefs in democracy and freedom. 

History reminds us that in ancient 
Greece the wise man was both 


philosopher and scientist. He took 
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the whole universe for his subject 
and objective to 
know the the and 
the destiny of man and of all things. 


matter his was 


origin, nature, 


We honor a man who is not only 
one of the giants of the present day 
scientific world, but a philosopher who 
is one of the foremost proponents of 
the development of nuclear fission for 
peaceful and industrial purposes. He 
is a scientist who would use the sci- 
entific method for the further devel- 
opment of nuclear fission for peace- 
ful and industrial purposes. He is a 
scientist who would use the scientific 
method for the further development 
He is 
the modern epitome of that wise man 
of Ancient Many of the 


tighest scientific honors have been 


of a lasting, peaceful world. 
Greece. 


awarded him, but we are honoring 
him as an outstanding chemist who 
has the 


economic status of chemists by his 


improved and advanced 


contributions to the public — his pub- 
lic relations, relating to the impor- 
tance of the chemist and his develop- 
ments in our social system. 


When a large representative busi- 
ness concern invites a distinguished 
scientist to write them of his hopes 
and dreams of a better world for 
everyone, it is, indeed, unusual. When 
his answer is reproduced in the public 
press, it seems to indicate many citi- 
zens of this country are depending on 
scientists for help and action in the 
solution of our domestic and world 


problems. 
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On Dec. 21, 1948, a full page 
sponsored by Marshall Field & Co. 
appeared in The Chicago Tribune. 
The only thing on this page was a 


letter from Dr. Harold C. Urey 


which read: 


“Dear Santa Claus: I was delighted 
when I was told I might write a letter 
to you again after these many vears, 
and in thinking about it I found that 
my desires had greatly increased dur- 
ing the years. There were many 
things to ask for that it was difficult 
to choose, so I have resolved to ask 
for just one thing. 

“Give us this Christmas, and for the 
years to come, a well-organized world 
community, one that will give us jus- 
tice, individual liberty, and law and 
order in the world where in the past 
and at the present there is so much 


so 


anarchy between the nations of the 
world. 

“You, of course, know even better 
than I why I ask for this, as you 
know the desires and wishes of all 
of us. But I think that such a world 


community would do much to prevent 
the marching of our young men in 
future wars, where at the thes 
waste good years of their lives in 
squalor and dirt, and at the worst 
lose their lives. Perhaps also it will 
prevent the rain of modern weapons 
of destruction from the skies upon us 
all. And I desire this world commu- 
nity because as a scientist I wish that 
the children of my mind, and the very 
great ones of my colleagues, be used 
to promote the happiness and well- 
being of people, and to bring beauty 
and understanding to their lives, and 
not for the purposes of death and de- 
struction.” 


Dr. Harold Clayton Urey, distin- 


guished man of science, you have been 


best 


honored many times for your out- 
standing scientific achievements. Our 
award to you this evening is for con- 
spicuous service of another kind, more 


indirect perhaps, but we believe of 


PRESENTATION 


great significance. We are proud to 
give public expression for your devo- 
tion to the improvement of the status 
of chemists and the chemical profes- 
sion, for your service to the public in 
providing a better appreciation of the 
chemist to world progress, and simply 
because you are the kind of good citi- 
zen who merits public esteem. 


As representative of the Chicago 
AIC Chapter, it is a pleasure and a 
great privilege to add the name of Dr. 
Harold C. Urey to the list of distin- 
guished past recipients and to present 
to you this testimonial award. 


The citation reads: 


The American Institute of Chemists 
Chicago Chapter 

Be it known that Harold C. Urey 
has been granted the 1954 testimonial 
award and was the honored quest at 
a dinner given by the Chapter in 
recognition for his active devotion to 
the thesis that 


obligation to society as citizens equal 


scientists have an 
to their obligation to scientists; for 
his unceasing efforts to emphasize the 
use of fissionable materials and nu- 
clear devices for peaceful purposes; 
for his outspoken advances of acad- 
emic and scientific freedom, and for 
his distinguished scientific achieve- 
ments. 


Ahout The AIC 


Dr. Lloyd A. Hall, F.A.LC. 


Chairman, Chicago Chapter, The American Institute of Chemists 


(Introductory remarks when Dr. Urey was awarded the Honor Scroll of the 


Chicago Chapter) 


N 1923, thirty-one years ago, a 


group of chemists with an 
usual perceptive founded THe Amer- 


ICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS to ad- 


un- 


vance the professional position and to 
improve the economic status of chem- 
ists in the United States. To do this 
it was necessary to educate the indi- 
vidual chemist to appreciate his posi- 
tion as a member of a highly special- 
ized basic profession as well as to 
inform the public about the impor- 


tance of the chemist in our social 


system. In the intervening years much 
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has been accomplished, but there is 
and will always be a great more to 
be done in our rapidly changing so- 
ciety and profession. 

At present, the INSTITUTE consists 
of twelve chapters under the control of 
a strong and progressive national or- 
ganization. Incidentally, the Chicago 
Chapter will be host for the Annual! 
meeting of THe AMERICAN INsTI- 
ruTe or CHemists in May, 1955. 

The more important objectives of 
the INSTITUTE 
these : 


may be outlined as 


Salads 
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1. To enforce a code of conduct 
which justifies confidence in the 
integrity of the chemist. 

2. To maintain a high standard 
of proficiency. 

3. To secure an adequate basic 
training for the profession. 

4. To enhance the prestige and 
distinction of the profession so as 
to extend its influence and useful- 
ness. 

5. To seek to improve the econo- 
mic status of the profession by co- 
operating with employers and the 
public to secure a satisfactory appre- 
ciation and evaluation of the chem- 
ist. 


6. To cooperate with all agen- 


cies serving chemistry to make the 
chemical profession a powerful fac- 
tor in the advancement of intellec- 
tual and material progress in the 
United States. 


THe American INsTITUTE OF 
Cuemists has no conflict with other 
scientific societies. In fact, many in its 
membership are affiliated with other 
scientific organizations and presently 
occupy simultaneously official positions 
in them. Not the least of the object- 
ives of THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
or CHEMISTS is the appropriate recog- 
nition of distinguished service to the 
profession. This is good reason for 
our assemblage to present the honor 
award of the Chicago Chapter. 


Promoted: Dr. George L. Royer, 
F.A.1.C., to administrative assistant 
to the general manager of the Re- 
search Division of American Cyana- 
mid Co. He will coordinate policies 
on budgets, personnel, and publica- 
tions at the division’s laboraturies in 
Stamford, Conn., Pearl River, N. Y., 
and Bound Brook, N. J. 


MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Organic Process Development, Control 


Laboratory and Pilot Plant Studies 
Your Inquiries Invited 


211 E. 19th St. New York 3, New York 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1030 
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Retired: Lawrence H. Flett, 
F.A.1L.C., former AIC president, who 
has been with National Aniline Divi- 
sion of Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corporation for thirty-five years. 
For the past twelve years, he has been 
director of the New Products Divi- 
sion and prior to that he served in 
various Capacities in research and op- 
erations. He holds about seventy-five 
patents in the field of chemistry. The 
great development of synthetic deter- 
gents is largely based on work which 
he pioneered. He is the author of 
many publications and co-author of 
several books, the most recent of 
which is Maleic Anhydride Deriva- 
tives. He will continue to serve Na- 


tional Aniline as a consultant. 


HOW THE NEW JERSEY CHAPTER... 


The man with the spade: Chester A. Amick, F.AL.C.; 


behind him, Dr. E. De Alton 
Patridge, president of Montclair State Teachers College; to the right of Mr. Amick, 
front row: Dr. Herbert MacKinney, F.AA.C.; to the right of him, the man in the dark 
suit, in profile, front row: Dr. R. D. Reed, F.AA.C.; the rest are faculty members of 
the college. 


How the New Jersey AIC Chapter Aided 
Montclair State Teachers College 


[se of the aid given by 

_ the New Jersey AIC Chapter 
to Montclair State Teachers College 
was commemorated by the College 
when it invited representatives of the 
Chapter to participate in the ground- 
breaking ceremonies for the new sci- 
ence classroom building at Montclair, 


Oct. 13th. 


In a letter to Chester A. Amick 
of American Cyanamid Co., Bound 
Brook, N. 3 Mrs. Robert E. Corso, 


director of public relations of the 


Montclair State Teachers College, 


enclosed the above picture of the 


groundbreaking ceremonies, and 
stated : 
“Because you took such an 


active part in assisting Montclair 
State Teachers College — parti- 
cularly the Science Department 
— to obtain the classroom build- 
ing now under construction, I 
thought you would be interested 
in the (above picture) of the 


groundbreaking . . . Thank you 


~ 
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sincerely for your generous par- 
ticipation.” 

The new structure, to cost $653,- 
$33, will provide for the teaching of 
science, mathematics, home economics, 
It 


planned to be completed in the late 


and fine and industrial arts. is 


summer or early autumn of 1955. 

The New Jersey Chapter surveyed 
science teacher education in the State 
of New Jersey in 1949. A four-man 
committee was appointed to study the 
facilities at Montciair State College. 
The Committee members were Dr. 
Herbert W. Mackinney of the Bake- 
lite Corporation, Dr. Paul Allen of 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Dr. 
A. McLean of Bell Telephone Lab- 
Dr. A. G. Hill 


American Cyanamid Company. They 


oratories, and of 
reported that “The Committee was 
the 


physical facilities for instructing high 


shocked by the inadequacy in 
state 
producer of 


Lab- 


Storage 


science teachers in 
the 


chemical products in the U.S. 


school a 


which is leading 


oratories are overcrowded. 


space is inadequate and improper. 
Professors are hampered in the work 
by lack of office space. Temporary 


lab- 


locker 


buildings, old and antiquated 


oratory furniture, shared 
space, jammed classrooms, make the 
task of learning exceedingly difficult.” 

A Committee of the New Jersey 


by Chester A. 


then helped with plans for 


Chapter, headed 


Amick, 


proposed new science laboratories 


and classrooms for the college. 
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In Nov. 1951, the New Jersey 
voters were urged by the State Board 
of Education, Governor Driscoll, and 
the press in general, to approve a 
$15,000,000 bond issue to be used for 
buildings and equipment for the state 
teachers colleges. ‘The bond issue was 
approved, and a $4,700,000 state al- 
Montclair 
Teachers College for the construction 


lotment was made to 
of five new buildings, including the 


science classroom building now being 


built. 


Honored: Dr. John R. Bowman 
of Mellon Institute, councilor of 
THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
CHEMISTS, and chairman-elect of the 
Pittsburgh Section of the American 
Chemical Society, who received the 
Professional Progress Award of the 
American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers, in New York in December. 
His acceptance address was entitled, 
“Sidelights on Computers.” 


Chosen: As president-elect of the 
American Chemical Society, Dr. John 
Christian Warner, Hon. AIC. He 


will head the society in 1956. 


RARE CHEMICALS 


Phosphorus Nitride 


Amorphorus Boron 


Boron Nitride 
Silicon Nitride 
Organic Nitrates 
O. JOHNSON & E. SCUDDER 
92 ORCHARD STREET 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Communications 


Dr. Byers Appreciated 


To the Editor: 

It pleased me to learn through THe 
Cuemist that THe American INSTITUTE 
or CHuemusts has awarded Dr. Horace G. 
Byers with Honorary Membership and 
citation. 

Dr. Byers at Cooper 
first teacher of chemistry and his friend- 
ship toward me lasted even after my 
Cooper Union days. I visited Dr. Byers 
on a number of occasions while he was 
with the Department of Agriculture in 
Washington. He went out of his way to 
be helpful not only as a professor, but as 
a fellow chemist. 

I think that THe American INstiru 

Cuemists are honoring themselves 
Honorary Membership 


Union was my 


TE 
in 
to 


OF 

conferring the 

Dr. Byers. 
M. Mouwnar, F.A.LC. 
Director, Fine Orqanics, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


One-Year Term for President 


Approved 


To Dr. Donald B. Keyes: 

Although I have no aspirations to be- 
come president of THe American Insti- 
TUTE oF CHuemists, I think that your idea 
of having the president serve during a 
one-year term instead of a two-year term 
is excellent. When a president-elect is 
selected by the membership he serves con- 
currently with the president in a semi- 
executive capacity and so by the time he 
has completed his year as president he 
has really served two years, one as an 
apprentice and the other as the active 
presiding officer. I hope that the idea will 
meet with the approval of the member- 
ship. 

—Dr. ALEXANDER SiLveRMAN, Hon. A.1.C. 

Professor of Chemistry, Emeritus 

Umiversity of Pittsburgh 


The Beloit College Presidential 


Installation 
To the Secretary: 
Received your telegram asking me to 
represent THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


Cuemists at Beloit College, Beloit, Wis., 
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at the installation ceremony of Miller 
Upton as president of Beloit Co'lege, Oct. 
29th. 

I arrived at Beloit about 10:30 and 
presented my credentials. We were served 
a luncheon at Emerson Hall and then 
about 1:45 the delegates from 223 different 
colleges and universities, and 27 scientific 
and other organizations met in the base- 
ment of College Chapel for robing in 
academic attire. At 2:30 the procession, 
consisting of the above delegates, the fac- 
ultvy of College, the Trustees of College, 
and a few others, marched to their places 
in the main auditorium of the chapel 
where the inauguration took place. 

It was an impressive ceremony and 
from the acceptance speech I believe Beloit 
College has acquired a dynamic leader 
with a sympathetic and understanding 
outlook for guiding the young minds 
which elect to attend that College... . 

Dr. M. Nicnors, F.A.1.C. 
Issistant Director, The State 
Laboratory of Hygiene, Madison, Wis. 


Job Management Articles 
Liked 


To the Editor: 

Tue Cuemisr gets better and better. I 
avidly devour all the material printed in 
it jobs and job management 

OrA BLANCHE Buraiout, F.A.LC. 
Denton, Texas 


on 


A Bargaining Consultant 


To Dr. Walter J. Murphy, Editor, Chemi- 
cal & Engineering News: (Copy, with 
permission to publish, to Tue CHemist) 
Your Chemical & Engineering News has 

always proved to be a mental stimulant 

to me, but the Dec. 20th issue was excep 
tionally stimulating. Your correspondents 
advise me that had I utilized the services 


of a “duly elected union representative” 
to help me argue with my boss, my ad- 
vancement would have been faster and 


more certain. 

Furthermore, one correspondent implies 
that such progress as I have made in the 
last 38 vears has been due, at least in 
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part, to the grim crusade union leaders 
have made during this period to raise the 
living standards of non-professional peo- 
ple—a crusade to which I should have 
contributed, 

Perhaps you, Mr. Editor, are also stimu- 
lated and perhaps you feel the urge to 
write an editorial on the subject. If so, 
I have a few happy and constructive sug- 
gestions. 

You might point out that a scientist 
or engineer could possibly use not a “duly 
elected union representative” but one care- 


fully selected by him and one who would 
work exclusively for him, as he selects 
and uses the services of a lawyer—in 
brief, a “bargaining consultant.” 


Think of what this would mean to the 
Professor who is up against a “difhcult” 
department head, dean, or president; to 
the Research Director when he argues 
his budget with top-management; or to a 
President when he argues company policy 
with his Board. 

You might point out that any union 
representative who can produce results in 
this field would be very well paid for his 
Furthermore this work would be 


services 
not only lucrative but extremely interest- 
ing. Don't you agree? 
Dr. Donato B. Keyes, F.A.L.C. 
New York, N. Y. 


The Chemist Presented 


To the 
I derive much good from Tue CHemist 
and have a complete file in my library 
(recently presented to Evansville College 
Library) since my election to AIC mem- 
bership in 1936 I shall continue to 
present each volume to the college. 
—Dr. ALVIN STRICKLER 
Frankfort, Michigan 


Secretary: 


Needs The Chemist 
To the Editor: 


I am enclosing a money order for $6.00 
in payment of two years’ subscription to 
Tue Cuemisr. I found that I needed this 
publication despite the (other) publica- 
tions that I get. 

Evmer A. Fincu 
Amityville, N. Y. 
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Predictions 
The Outlook for 1955 


The outlook is very good. 1955 should 


be an even better year than 1954 — a new 
year of greater opportunities to increase 
prosperity and to advance peace... I 


believe we shall have a moderate upswing 
in business activity. 
SINCLAIR WEEKS 
Secretary of Commerce 


Atomic Power 


We stand today at the gateway of what 
promises to be a great scientific revolution 
which will probably work a far greater 
change in our mode of living than the 
so-called industrial revolution has wrought 
in the past century or so . It is con- 
ceivable that our automobiles in the not- 
too-distant future may be powered by a 
simple atomic battery and will require no 
other fuel. It is possible that a similar 
source of power may be built into each 
home and apartment house so that it will 
no longer be necessary to install and main- 
tain elaborate distribution systems to carry 
electricity. 

—BeENJAMIN F. 


American industry in 1955 will increase 
substantially its investment in research, 
development, and actual construction of 
atomic energy projects. 

Wacker L. Cisier 
Atomic Industrial Forum, Inc. 


Solar Energy 


By the end of the century solar energy 
will be the dominant factor in the produc- 
tion of industrial power. The practical 
utilization of this inexhaustible source of 
energy, together with the resulting great 
changes in the production of food, will 
have enormous effects on the economy, and 
hence on the political relations of nations. 

—Dr. James B. Conant, Hon. AIC 


There is an immense fund of possible 
mechanical power coming to us from (the 
sun) which might be economically util- 
ized We present Ericsson's actually 
working solar engine, which there is every 
reason to believe is more efhcient than 
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Mouchot’s, and probably capable of being 
used with economical advantage in pump- 
ing water in desert regions of our own 
country ... Future ages may see the seat 
of empire transferred to regions of the 
earth now barren and desolated under 
intense solar heat countries which, for 
that very cause, will not improbably be- 


come the seat of mechanical and thence 
of political power. 
S. P. LANGLEY 
(Nov. 1884) 


Engineering Manpower 
The number of engineering graduates 
has declined steadily in recent years, 
dropping from 41,000 in 1951 to 20,000 
in 1954. The total for 1955 will be some- 
what larger, an estimated 24,000, but will 
be far below the approximately 30,000 
required by industry annually. 
Dr. Joun T. 
Illinois Inst:tute of Techonology 


Food 


Wary as I am of forecasts, I do predict 
that within the next fifty years an appre 
ciable part of the world’s food will be 
produced in chemical reactors from air, 
oil, and water. 

—Rosert E. Wiisox 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


Business 


vears business has either 
stimulated by the de- 
conversely, artificially 
depressed by its aftermath. Today neither 
is the case, and if nothing happens to 
upset the applecart again we are going to 
have a chance to see what industry can 
do when it is not under the influence of 
sedatives 


Dr. I. 


For fifteen 
been artificially 
mands of war or, 


stimulants or 
Doan 


Dow Chemwal Company 
Automation 

By the end of the next decade this 

country will be consuming products at 

double the present rate, with an “avail- 

able work force” only eleven per cent 


greater than today's. This will come from 
industry's application of one or both of 
two basic types of automation. 
Joun J. Rupow 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 


The AIC 


Tue American INstirutTe or CHemists 
will grow five-fold in the next five years, 
as its message about professionalism gets 
across to the dedicated chemists of this 
country. 


—Dr. Ray P. Dinsmore, Hon. 4.1.0. 


Honored: By the Six Nations 
Indians at the 160th 
Celebration of the Jay Treaty in the 
Niagara Falls area of New York, M. 
R. Bhagwat, F.A.I.C., of the Re- 
search and Development Division o 
Hooker Electrochemical Company. 
Those “adopted” by the Indians par- 
The 


by several 


Anniversary 


ticipated in special ceremonies. 
gathering was attended 
thousand Indians from Canada and 
the United States, 
memorated the 27th Annual Border- 


who also com- 


crossing. 


Promoted: Raymond G. New- 
berg, F.A.I.C., to section head in the 
Chemicals 
Standard Oil Development Co., Lin- 
den, N. J., 


chemicals product development. 


Research Division of 


where he will assist in 


ROBINETTE RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES, INC. 
Industrial Research -:- Consultation 
Technical and Economic Surveys 
Product Development 
Chemical Market Research 


16 East Lancaster Avenue 


Ardmore, Pa. Tel. Midway 2-6457 
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COUNCIL 
OFFICERS 


President, Donald B. Keves 
President-elect, Ray P. Dinsmore 


Secretary, Lloyd Van Doren 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Hessel 


COUNCILORS 


James B. Allison New Jersey Chapter 
John R. Bowman, At-Large 
Emmett B. Carmichael 
Alabama Chapter 

Gustav Egloff, Chicago Chapter 
Austin W. Fisher 

New England Chapter 
Harry L. Fisher, 4t-Large 
L. H. Flett, Past President 
K. M. Herstein, New York Chapter 
Harry N. Holmes, 4t-Large 
H. O. Kauffmann, Niagara Chapter 
Guy A. Kirton, Ohio Chapter 


Harold A. Levey, Louisiana Chapter 
John H. Nair, At-Large 
Emil Ott, 4t-Large 
Donald Price, At-Large 
Paul E. Reichardt, 

Washington Chapter 
M. Sittenfield, Pennsylvania Chapter 
W. J. Sparks, 4t-Large 
Charles L. Thomas, 4t-Large 
R. W. Truesdail, Western Chapter 
Florence E. Wall, At-Large 
Albin H. Warth, Baltimore Chapter 
L. T. Work, Past President 


AIC Activities 
C. P. Neidig, F.A.LC. 


New York Chapter 


Chairman, John Kotrady 

Vice-Chairman, Jack Dollinger 

Secretary-Treasurer, Richard L. Moore, 
Foster D. Snell, Inc., 29 West 15th St., 
New York 11, N. Y. 

Representative to National Council: 
Karl M. Herstein 


The Chemist in the 


Medical Field 
Dr. Randolph T. Major, F.A.LC., sci- 
entific vice president of Merck & Co., Inc., 
will discuss “The Chemist in the Phar- 
maceutical and Medical Fields” at the 
February 24, 1954, dinner meeting of the 
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New York Chapter, to be held at 6 p.m. 
in the New York Times Dining Room, 
229 W. 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 

The discussion will include a considera- 
tion of chemists’ opportunities in the phar- 
maceutical and medical fields, in the lab- 
oratories of colleges, universities, medical 
schools, research institutes, hospitals and 
industries. Consideration will be given to 
the need for chemically trained people in 
sales and patent work, marketing and 
administration. Dr. Major will discuss 
the training attitude and approach to 
work necessary for success as a profes- 
sional chemist in this field. He will rec- 
ommend his own philosophy of work, 
developed through years of experience in 
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his field. He has best summarized this 
philosophy by the statement: “While the 
salaries paid pharmaceutical and medicinal 
chemists are comparable with those of 
other chemists, the real rewards are the 
satisfactions coming to people in this field 
in being able to contribute to the health 
and well-being of mankind.” 

John Kotrady of the Texas Company, 
chairman of the chapter, will preside and 
conduct a question and answer period fol- 
lowing Dr. Major's talk. Reservations for 
the dinner ($2.75) should be made to 
Shepherd Stigman, Foster D. Snell, Inc., 
29 W. 1Sth St., New York 11, N. Y. (WA 
4-8800). 


Please Note 


The correct title and position of Isidore 


Schnopper, who was listed on page 474 
of the December 1954 issue of THe 
Cuemist, are: Chief, Methods Division, 


U. S. Customs Laboratory, 201 Varick St., 
New York, N. Y. 


New Jersey Chapter 


Chairman, Dr. H. W. Mackinney 

Chairman-elect, Dr. Cecil L. Brown 

Treasurer, Dr. W. A. Raimond 

Secretary, Dr. William R. Sullivan 

Representative to National Council: 
Dr. James B. Allison 


Bell Telephone Laboratories 
Trip 

A field trip to the Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, Murray Hill, N. J., to see recent 
Bell Telephone Scientific Developments 
is scheduled for Tuesday, March 29, 
1955, for the New Jersey Chapter. Those 
attending will meet at 1:45 p.m. in the 
Murray Hill Laboratory Auditorium. Fol- 
lowing the tour, which ends at 4:45 p.m., 
there will be a dinner and AIC meeting 
to talk about professional affairs and to 
transact the annual business of the Chap- 
ter. Dinner and tour reservations should 
be made with Dr. W. R. Sullivan, Hoff- 
mann-LaRoche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. (Nutley 
2-5000), by March 22nd. If, however, 
members bring guests who are non-citizens, 
these will have to sign up for the trip at 
least two weeks in advance so that they 
can be properly cleared, as classified work 
is being carried out in the Laboratories. 
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Send for Free Copy of 
“SERVICES” 


Depicting our Ten Floors of 
Research Facilities available 
to 

Science 
Industry 
Foundations 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


FOSTER D. SNELL ie. 


29WEST ST. NEW YORK NY. —WA4~-8800 


CHEMISTS ENGINEERS 


Western Chapter 


Chairman, Dr. Kenneth W. Newman 
Chairman-elect, Thomas J. Rollins 
Vice Chairman, Gerald I. Gruber 
Treasurer, Dr. Frederick G. Sawyer 
Co-Secretaries: Alfred J. Webber, Braun 
Corp., 2260 E. 15th St., Los Angeles 
21, Calif. 
Thomas J. Kehoe, 4301 Yosemite Way, 
Los Angeles 65, Calif. 
Representative to National Council: 
Dr. Roger W. Truesdail 


Criminalistics 

“Lee Jones of the Crime Lab” is a 
familiar and interesting note that has been 
heard by all viewers of “Dragnet”. The 
Western Chapter was privileged to hear 
a discussion on criminalistics by the real 
Lee Jones at the December 14th meeting. 

Lt. Leland V. Jones of the Los Angeles 
Police Department discussed the essential 
importance of physical evidence in mod- 
ern crime detection and the conviction of 
criminals. 

The operation of a modern large Crime 
Laboratory in a city such as Los Angeles 
makes great use of forensic chemistry in 
providing evidence for use by all branches 
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of the Police Department. In practice, 
forensic chemistry includes practically all 
of the sciences. Many of the ana- 
lytical and detection methods involve phy- 
sical tests as well as chemical. 

Illustrating the talk were a large selec- 
tion of slides showing how the scientific 
approach to physical evidence prevents 
crime from being a paying proposition in 
Los Angeles. 


basic 


Washington Chapter 
President, Paul E. Reichardt 
Vice Presadent, Dr. Frank Gonet 
Treasurer, Albert F. Parks 
Secretary, TY. Allan Davis, 1016 
Place, N.E., Washington 17, D.C. 
Representative to National Council: 


Paul E. Reichardt 


Urell 


Honor Award Presentation 

Dr. Eduard Farber, F.A.LC., chief 
chemist, Timber Engineering Company, 
was presented with the 1954 Honor Award 
of the Chapter on December 7, 1954. This 
award will be featured in an early issue 
of Tue 


Chicago Chapter 
Chairman, Dr. Lloyd A. Hall 
Chairman-elect, Clifford A. Hampel 


Vice Chairman, Dr. Harold M. Coleman 
Treasurer, Albert S. Henick 
Secretary, John Kre, Ir. Armour Re- 


search Foundation, 10 W. 35th St., Chi- 
cago 16, Ill. 
Council Representative, Dr. Gustav Egloff 


Two for the Price of One 
Eighty hours research for forty hours 


TRUESDAIL 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


* Applied Research & Development 
* Consultation — Analyses 
*® Environmental & Mechanical Testing 


CHEMISTS - BACTERIOLOGISTS 
ENGINEERS 


Write for Brochure * 4101 N. Figueroa St. 
Los Angeles 65, Calif. * CApitol 4148 
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pay? What company would refuse that 
bargain? But it falls squarely on a com- 
pany’s shoulders to help its researchers 
attain that level of output. 

On the other hand, what researcher can 
risk passing up the chance to double his 
value to his company, hence insure his 
own job security. 

Dr. Johan Bjorksten, director of re- 
search of Bjorksten Research Laboratories 
(Madison, Wisc.) will shed light on both 
aspects of the problems. He will speak on 
“Effective Use of Chemists” at the Feb- 
ruary 22nd meeting of the Chicago AIC 
Chapter. 

The company must see that its skilled 
professional men have enough assistants 
to handle less skilled work. It should also 
explore the use of time study to simplify 
the routine jobs found in even the most 
complicated research projects. Statistical 
planning of research can be a tool for 
getting data economically with a minimum 
number of experiments. Apparatus and 
equipment can be redesigned to a higher 
degree of automatization. 

The meeting will be held Feb. 22nd, 
at the Chicago Engineers Club. 


Annual Meeting Committees 
The following committee chairmen are 
making plans for the 1955 AIC Annual 
Meeting, to be held at the LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago, Il. 


Honorary Chairman, Dr. Gustav Egloff, 
Universal Oil Products Co., 30 Algon- 
quin Road, Des Plaines, Illinois 


General Chairman, Dr. Roy C. Newton, 
Swift & Co., Union Stock Yards, Chi- 
cago 9, Ill. 


Committee, Dr. 
The Goodyear Tire 
1144 E. Market St., 


Chairman of Program 
Ray P. Dinsmore, 
and Rubber Co., 
Akron 16, Ohio 


Co-chairman of Program Committee, Dr. 
Bernard S. Friedman, Sinclair Refining 
Co., Sinclair Res. Labs, Inc., 400 E. 
Sibley, Harvey, Ill. 


Chairman of Arrangements, Edward L. 
Gordy, Standard Oil Co., 910 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 80, Il. 


S. Bloch, Uni- 
(Drawer C.), 


Treasurer, Dr. Herman 
versal Oil Products Co., 
Riverside, Illinois 


AIC ACTIVITIES 


Chairman of Registration, Dr. Waldersee 
B. Hendrey, Hendrey Chemical 
1535 N. Dayton St., Chicago 22 


22, Iii. 

Chairman of Publicity, Frank C. Byrnes, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 


Chairman of Special Events, Herbert F. 
Schwarz, Sherwin-Williams Co., 116th 
St. & Champlain Ave., Chicago 28, IL 

Ladces 


Chairman, Committee, 


A. Hall 


Honorary 
Mrs. Lloyd 


Co-chairmen, Ladies Committee, 
Mrs. Bernard S. Friedman 
Mrs. Herman S. Bloch 


Ex Officio Member of Committees, Dr. 
Lloyd A. Hall, Chairman, Chicago 
Chapter. Grifhth Labs., Inc. 1415 W. 
37th St., Chicago 9, III. 


Pennsylvania Chapter 


Chairman, Dr. Walter W. Thomas 

Vice Chairman, Dr. Robert Kunin 

Secretary-Treasurer, John H. Staub, Bar 
rett Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
Margaret & Bermuda Sts., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Representative to National Council, 
Marcus Sittenfield 


Honor Scroll Award 
The Honor Scroll Award meeting was 
held December 2, 1954, and the recipient 
was Dr. Arthur Osol, F.A.LC., of the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy & Sci- 


ence. This award will be featured in an 
early issue of Tue CHemist. 
February Meeting 
On February jrd, Dr. John Bockris of 


the University of Pennsylvania will speak 
on the “Chemical Profession in England.” 
This meeting should be most interesting, 


since Dr. Bockris is a noted scientist and 
distinguished speaker. He was born in 
Johannesburg, South Africa, Jan. 5, 1923, 


educated in Brighton and London, 
He obtained the B.Sc. degree in 
in 1943 and the Ph.D. in 1945, 


and 
England 
chemistry 


joining the faculty of the Imperial Col- 
lege of Science and Technology of the 
University of London in that year. In 


1952 he was awarded the degree of D.Sc. 
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R. STECKLER LABORATORIES 


8200 Harvard Ave. Cleveland 5, Ohie 
BRoadway 1-4828 


Research « Product Development 
Consultation e Market Research 
Product & Process Evaluation 


SYNTHETIC RESINS, POLYMERS, COATINGS 
Complete Resin, Polymer & Paint Laboratory 


by the University of London for “au 
thoritative contributions to the field of 
electrochemistry.” From September 1953 


to July 1954 he has held a visiting pro- 
fessorship in chemistry at the University 
of Pennsylvania and since September 1954 
holds a full professorship in the chemistry 
department of this University. 


April Meeting 

The Chapter will meet April 7th, when 
Dr. Mary Willard of the Department of 
Chemistry of the Pennsylvania State Uni 
will speak on “Women in the 
Profession.” This is avery 
Dr. Willard has indicated 
that one out of every ten chemists in the 
U. S. in 1954 was a woman, in contrast 
to one out of forty in 1940, and one out 
of five-hundred in 1930. There can be no 
doubt that women are a force to be reck 
oned with in our profession and Dr. Wil 
lard’s talk will be most interesting. 


versity 
Chemical 
timely topic 


May Meeting 

The final meeting of the 1954-1955 pro 
gram will be held on May Sth. It will be 
the student award meeting. We hope to 
have a speaker from the City of Phila 
delphia at this meeting to discuss, “The 
Responsibility of the Chemical Profession 
to the Community.” 


Will You Come 


Jan. 7, 1955. Chicago Chapter 
meeting. Chicago Engineers Club, 314 
S. Federal St., Chicago, Ill. 6 p.m. 
Speaker, Dr. Emil Ort, P.A.LC., “Stim- 
ulating Creativity.” 


Dinner 


Jan. 11, 1955. Washington Chapter. 
Luncheon 12:15 p.m. O’Donnell’s Restau- 


i 
+ 
ae 
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rant, 1221 E St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. Speaker: Dr. John R. Heller, di- 


rector, The National Cancer Institute. 


Jan. 20, 1955. New York Chapter. East 
Ballroom, Hotel Commodore, 42nd St. 
& Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
6:00-7:00 p.m. Reception, Grand Foyer 
of East Ballroom, courtesy American 
Cyanamid Company. 7:00-8:00 p.m. 
Dinner. Informal. Honorary Chairman, 
Dr. Wallace P. Cohoe. Toastmaster, 
John Kotrady. Introduction, Dr. Robert 
C. Swain. Presentation of Honorary 
AIC Membership to Dr. Milton C. 
Whitaker, retired vice-president, Am- 
erican Cyanamid Co., Dr. Donald B. 
Keyes. Honor Recipient’s Address, Dr. 
Milton C. Whitaker. 


Feb. 3, 1955. Pennsylvania Chapter. 
Dinner. 6:30 p.m. ($2.75). Engineers 
Club, 1317 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Speaker, Dr. John Bockris of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, “The Chemical 
Profession in England.” Reservations: 
John Bohrer, International Resistance 
Co., 401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 8, 
Pa. WA 2 2166) 

Feb. 8, 1955. National AIC Council and 
Board of Directors. The Chemists’ Club, 
$2 East 4ist St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Dinner 6:00 p.m. 


Feb. 22, 1955. Chicago Chapter. Chi- 
cago Engineers Club. Cocktails, 6:00 
p.m. Steak dinner ($3.25) 6:30 p.m. 
Speaker, Dr. Johan Bijorksten, Director 
of Research, Bjorksten Laboratories 
(Madison, Wis.), “Effective Use of 
Chemists.” Reservations: Ruth Hut- 
chinson, Ca-5-9600, ext. 662. 


Feb. 24, 1955. New York Chapter. The 
New York Times Dining Room, 229 W. 
43rd St., New York, N. Y. Dinner 6:00 
p.m. Speaker: Dr. Randolph Major. 
Subject: “Advancing Yourself in 
Chemistry in the Pharmaceutical and 
Medical Fields.” Question and answer 
period. Presiding Chairman, John Ko- 
trady. Reservations ($2.75), Shepherd 
Stigman, Foster D. Snell, Inc., 29 W 
15th St.. New York 11, N. Y. 


Mar. 29, 1955. New Jersey Chapter. 
Field Trip to Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Murray Hill, N. J. Meet at 1:45 
p.m. in the Murray Hill Laboratory 
Auditorium. Following the tour, there 
will be a general meeting and dinner at 


a nearby restaurant to talk professional 
affairs and transact the annual business. 
Reservations: Dr. W. R. Sullivan, Hoff- 
mann-LaRoche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
(Nutley 2-5000). 


April 7. 1955. Pennsyivania Chapter. 


Dinner. Speaker, Dr. Mary Willard of 
the Dep't of Chemistry, ‘he Pennsyl- 
vania State University, “Women in the 
Chemical Profession.” For information: 
Dr. Robert Kunin, Rohm & Haas Co., 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


April 13, 1955. National AIC Council 


and Board of Directors. The Chemists’ 
Club, 52 East 41st St.,. New York 17, 
N. Y. Dinner 6:00 p.m. 


April 15, 1955. Ohio Chapter. Annual 


Meeting. Mayflower Hotel, Akron, Ohio. 


Apr. 28, 1955. New York Chapter. The 


New York Times Dining Room, 229 W. 
43rd St., New York, N. Y. Dinner 6:00- 
7:30 p.m. Presentation of Awards to 
Student Medalists. Speaker Dr. A. W. 
Fisher, Jr., Arthur D. Little, Inc., “Algz 
as a Potential Future Source of Food.” 
Question and answer period. Presiding 
chairman, John Kotrady. Reservations 
($2.75), Shepherd Stigman, Foster D. 
Snell, Inc., 29 W. 15th St., New York 


May 5, 1955. Pennsylvania Chapter. 


Student Award Meeting. 


May 11, 1955. National AIC Council 
and Board of Directors. The LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Dinner 6:00 p.m. 

May 11, 12, 13, 1955. AIC Annual 
Meeting. LaSalle Hotel, Chicago 2, IIl. 


COMMERCIAL CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Surveys. Technical and Economic Eva- 
luations. Application Research. Oper- 
ating Cost Studies. Financial Reports. 
Profit Estimates. Recommendations for 
Acquisitions and Expansions. 


AND ASSOCIATES 
New Products ond Processes 
aie Complete Technico! and 
» Economic Services. 
270 Park Ave., N.Y. 17 
| Eldorado 5-1430 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Opportunities 
Doris Eager, M.A.I.C. 


AIC members who are seeking posi- 
tions may place notices in this column 
without charge. 


Positions Available 


Manager of Photographic Research: 
Ph.D. in physical or organic chemistry. 
Minimum of fifteen years industrial ex- 
perience in field, to include proven 
achievement in development of commer- 


cially useful photographic emulsions for 
paper and film sensitizing. Age 35-45. 
Salary around $15,000. Mid New York 


State. Box 11, THe Cuemist. 

Chemical Engineer: Seven to 12 years 
experience; research, processing, consult- 
ing and direct production in processing 
and large-volume chemicals, such as sul- 
furic acid, phosphates, silicates, potash 
and nitric acid. Midwest. Age 28-35. Sal- 
ary $8,500 or better. Box 13, THe Cuem- 


Chemists: Bachelor's or advanced de- 
gree for research in inorganic, physical 
and radio chemistry. Research experience 
is desirable. 

Salesman: Science degree, with tech- 
nical sales experience. To sell wide range 
of nuclear instruments and equipment. 
Must be willing to relocate. 

The two preceding positions are in New 
England, salary dependent upon qualifica- 
tions. Box 15, THe Cuemist. 


Chemist: Well grounded in organic 
chemistry. Good appearance per- 
sonality. Must be adaptable for position 
offering diversified duties. Knowledge of 
high polymers helpful. Age around 27. 
Mid New York State. Salary $6,000 or 
better. Box 17, THe CHemist. 


Plastics Production Manager: Newly 
created position in pharmaceutical com- 
pany desiring to produce plastic tubing 
for use with own products. Age thirty up, 
with degree in chemical or mechanical 
engineering preferred. Minimum of 5 
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years experience in plastics industry with 
good knowledge of extruded vinyl pro- 
duction. Salary open. Box 1-17, THe 
CHEMIST. 

The following positions are open in 
metropolitan New York: 

Ph.D. Biochemistry (1) 2-4 years exp. 
colloid 


Specific training in & physical 
chemistry $7-8,000. (2) Nutrition or M.S. 
(4 yrs. exp.), interested in Nutritional 


Research $5-6,500. Box 19, Tue Cuemist. 

Ph.D. (3 yrs. exp.) ; B.S. (5 yrs. exp.) 
Project leader, fats, flavor stability & 
synthetic preparation. Thorough training 
in synthetic chemistry, $6,500-8,000. Box 
1-1, Tue Cuemisr. 

Ph.D. (2 yrs. exp.) ; B.S. (5 yrs. exp.) 
Starch or protein chemistry. Supervisory 
and planning experience, $6,500-8,000. Box 
1-3, THe 

Ph.D., physical chemistry, 3 yrs. exp. 
Rheology, gels, edible polymers. $6,500- 
8,000. Box 1-5, THe Cuemist, 

Ph.D. (2 vrs. exp.) ; B.S. (6 yrs. exp.) 


Food Technology or Agricultural Chem- 
istry. Applied research, pharmaceuticals, 
food processing. Able to plan, organize 
and execute research. $6,500-8,000. Box 
1-7, Tue CHuemist. 

B.S. or B.Ch. E., or better: Indus- 
trial experience in coatings field, basic 


and applied research on resins and appli- 
cations, some resin and polymer synthesis. 
Position involves research and production 
development work in the field of electrical 
insulating varnishes, etc. Metropolitan 
New Jersey, Age 26-38. $8-10,000. Box 
1-9, THe CHemist. 

Research & Pilot Plant 
Chemical Engineering degree minimum. 
Experience in development and_ pilot 
plant operations in resin and foam plas 
tics, sound machine shop, molding and 
general manufacturing experience. Able 
to solve basic production problems as well 
as interpret engineering diagrams and 
drawings. (Agency). Box 1-11, THe 
CHEMIST. 


Director: 


Sales-Technical: Background in Biotics 
with about 3 years selling experience in 
food industry. Travel after training. Age 
30-40. Starting salary $650 per mo. 
(agency) Box 1-13, THe CHemust. 


are 
: 
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Jr. Buyer: B.S. in Ch.E. Young. Or- 
ganic or biochemistry background. After 
training in New York, possibility of relo- 
cation. Salary to start $500 per mo. 
(Agency). Box 1-15, THe Cuemisr. 


Chemists Available 


Organic Chemist, Ph.D. Sixteen years 
research and development experience, 
eight years as supervisor in industrial 
organic chemistry. Responsible for two 
important new developments in past ten 
years. Box 12, Tue Cuemist. 


Colloid Chemist, F.A.1.C., Competent 
scientist and administrator. Emulsions, 
waxes, surfactants, resins, insecticides, 
rheology. Seeks responsible position in 
small firm. Box 14, THe CHemust. 


Technical Administrator. Chemist. 14 
years experience in manufacture of or- 
ganic chemicals and agricultural special- 
ties. Ten years experience at management 
level as director of product development 
and director of research. Desires adminis- 
trative position in product or market de- 
velopment division of expanding com- 
pany. Box 16, THe CHemist. 


Chemical Director. Broad up-to-date 
knowledge of new materials for product 
formulations. Experience covers many 
fields. Highly skilled in packaging design, 
labels and labeling claims. Box 18, Tue 
CHEMIST. 


For Your Library 


Made in New Jersey 


By John T. Cunningham, New Brunswick, 
N. J. Rutgers University Press. 1954. 
IX & 260 pp. $6.50. 

The industrial story of a state has been 
portrayed in an interesting, readable man- 
ner. The book is a compilation of articles 
which appeared in the Magazine Section 
of the Newark (N.J.) Sunday News; and 
it is an integrated entity. Much research 
and visiting has gone into this work to 
develop both the historical and the cur- 
rent status of the industries. 

The diversity of subject matter may be 
seen from the chapter headings; iron and 
steel, glass, leather, apparel, food, paper, 
jewelry, rubber, toys, brewing, textiles, 


ceramics, ships, explosives, paint, machin- 
ery, electricity, communications, non-fer- 
rous metals, petroleum, automobiles, air- 
craft, measurement and control, chemicals, 
plastics, pharmaceuticals, radio and tele- 
vision, movies and phonograph, diversity 
—comprising a variety of other industries, 
and research. There are many illustra- 
tions, an extensive bibliography, and a 
full index. 

his proved to be interesting reading 
as it appeared, and it was good to go 
over it again in book form. This back- 
ground proved to be helpful when, as 
president of The American Institute of 
Chemists, this reviewer told about New 
Jersey's chemical industry on television. 
Those interested in the basic welfare of 
the state, as well as those interested in 
industrial technology should find this 
book of value for some years to come. 


—Dr. Lincotn T. Work, F.A.LC. 


lonic Processes in Solution 


By Ronald W. Gurney. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 275 pp. 64%" x 9%". $6.50. 
This is an exposition of theory and 

experimental results in solvents by meth- 

ods of particle and continuum, containing 
much new matter. The newly coined con- 
cept, the “kome” may prove useful. 


Electronic Absorption Spectro- 
scopy in Organic Chemistry 


In Introduction. By Gillam & Stern. St. 
Martin's Press, Inc. 283 pp. 5%" x 9” 
$8.00. 

Chiefly concerned with the absorption 
spectra between 2,000 and 10,000 Ang- 
strom units of many organic compounds, 
the book contains some simple theory and 
applications, among which are the data 
for Vitamin A, chlorophyll, and organic 
compounds containing special groupings. 

—Dr. Joun A. Srerrens, F.A.LC. 


Please Note 


In the Nov. 1954 issue of THe Cuemist, 
a review was printed of “Investigations 
of Rates and Mechanisms of Reactions. 
Edited by S. L. Friess and Arnold Weiss- 
berger. Interscience Publishers, Inc.’ The 
book was listed as Volume III of the 
“Technique of Organic Chemistry” series, 
whereas, in actuality, this is Volume VIII 
of the series. 


FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


Chemical Books Abroad 
Rudolph Seiden, F.A.LC. 


Verlag Chemie, Weinheim/Bergstr.: 
Fortschritte der Verfahrenstechnik 1952/ 
53, by H. Miessner and U. Grigull; 1954, 
496 pp. (76 ill, 18 tables); DM 39. 

A new type of vearbook, full of practical 
information and valuable data a col- 
lection of critical reviews of the progress 
made in industrial procedures and meth- 
ods. The 28 chapters of the volume, con- 
tributed by experts in their respective 
fields, deal with such problems as mole- 
cular distillation, crushing, screening, ex- 
traction, gas absorption, adsorption, flota- 
tion evaporation, rectification, crystalliza- 
tion, lyophilizing, mixing, corrosion, meas- 
uring and regulating, etc. e Justus von 
Liebig, by Hertha von Dechen; 1953, 141 
pp.; DM 8.40 A unique autobiography 
compilation of letters written by 
Liebig, enlivened by replies of those to 
whom he wrote and by remarks of other 
contemporaries. Excellent reading for all 
interested in the life story of one of the 
most fascinating personalities and one of 
the greatest chemists of the 19th century. 


Brandstetter Verlag, Wiesbaden: Woer- 
terbuch der industriellen Technik, Vol. 4: 
Deutsch-franzoesisch, by Richard Ernst; 
1954, 700 pp.; DM 24. This German- 
French dictionary, listing 60,000 terms of 
industry and technic, is a companion vol- 
ume to the German-English dictionary re- 


viewed in the October, 1950, issue of 
THe Cuemist. © Das ABC der Welt-Or- 
ganisationen, by Will Grosse; 1954, 79 
pp.; paper covers, DM 2.80. — A list of 


300 abbreviations of international organi- 
zations — from ACWW to YWCA — 
with data concerning their purposes, lead- 
ers, addresses, etc. 


Editio Cantor, Aulendorf i.Wuertt.: 
A minosaeuren, by Hans Kohl: 1954, 210 
pp-; DM 14.80. — An evaluation of the 
physiological and therapeutic importance 
of the various amino acids. A compre- 
hensive, vet authoritative text which 
stimulates interest in the building stones 
of proteins. © Rote Liste 1954; 1008 pp. 


An alphabetical listing (with informa- 
tion as to composition, indication, dosage 
and price) of more than 5,000 specialties, 
manufactured by members of the associa- 
tion of the German pharmaceutical in- 
dustry. 


PHOENIX 


CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 


Specialists in Petroleum Products 
Chemical Tests © Physical Tests 


Qualification Tests 
3953 Shakespeare Avenue 
CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


Something New 


National 
Bldg., 


Brochure. 


“Export Packing.” 
Barr 


Wooden Box Association, 
Washington 6, D.C. 


“Brady Write-On Labels.” Information, 
samples. W. H. Brady Co., 727 West 
Glendale Ave., Milwaukee 12, Wis. 

“Mineralight High Intensity Portable 
Black Light Inspection Lamp., Informa- 
tion. Ultra Violet Products, Inc., 145 Pasa- 
dena Ave., South Pasadena, Calif. 
of Modern Instru- 
Inc., 318 


“Coleman Manual 
ments.” Coleman Instruments, 
Madison St., Maywood, III. 


“Asco Stirring Rod Gland.” Bronwill 
Scientific, Inc., 45 Russell St., Rochester 7, 
A 


“Telstor, explosion-proof, Electronic 
Level Indicator.” Information. Fielden In- 
strument Div., Robertshaw-Fulton Controls 


Co., 2920 No. 4th St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


“Instrumentation”. Order No. 111464. 
$2.00. Office of Technical Services, U. 8. 
Dept. Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

“Staff Publications 1945-1952.” Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn, Publications 
Committee, 99 Livingston St., Broooklyn 1, 
N. Y 


“Automatic Timer and Cycle Control 
Device”. Information. Johnson Fare Box 
Co., 4619 No. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
40, Il. 
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“Glycerine Faces.” Newsletter issued by 
Producers’ Association, 295 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


“Denver Samplers.” Bulletin No. $1- 
Bd. Denver Equipment Co., P.O. Box 


§268, Denver 17, Colorado. 
“Pioneer and Pacemaker — The Story 
of Firestone.” 64 pp. illustrated history. 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron 
17, Ohio. 


“Individual packets of buffer, dye, and 
fixative for the analysis of blood proteins 
on Spinco Paper Electrophoresis Appara- 
tus.” For information, Fisher Scientific, 
717 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


“New Plasticizer — BRC 21 Hydro- 
carbon for manufacture of phonograph 
records.” Information. Barrett Div., Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., 40 Rector St., 
New York 6, N. Y. 


“New Vacuum Gauge Tube Resistant 
to Vibration.” Information. Hastings In- 
strument Co., Inc., Hampton, Virginia. 
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“Automatic Loading Rack Flash Point 
Tester for Distillate Fuels.” Bulletin No. 
720, Precision Scientific Co., 3737 W. Cort- 
land St., Chicago 47, Ill. 


“Laboratory Glass Blowing With Pyrex 
Brand Glasses.” 20-page pamphlet. Lab- 
oratory & Pharmaceutical Sales Dept., 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 


“Model 515 Alphatron Vacuum Gauge.” 
Catalog sheet. Naresco Equipment Corp., 
160 Charlemont St., Newton Highlands 
61, Mass. 


“Freeze-drying Units for Histological 
Studies.” Bulletin No. 745, D. E. Stokes, 
F. J. Stokes Machine Coo., 5500 Tabor 
Rd., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


“Temperature Control System for UI- 
tracentrifuge Rotors.” Information. Spe- 
cialized Instruments Corp., 699 O'Neill 
Ave., Belmont, Calif. 


“Double-Capillary Manometer.” Infor- 
mation folder. Bronwill Scientific Inc., 131 
Gould St., Rochester 7, N. Y. 


C-A EVACTOR Units Meet Corrosion Problems 


Main Office: 751 


REYNOLDS 


The chemical industries are employing more and more Croll- 
Reynolds EVACTOR units in vacuum processes where corrosion resis- 
tance is a major consideration. These steam jet vacuum units provide 
pressures ranging from a few inches to a few microns. Croll- 
Reynolds is a pioneer in the use of new construction materials 
and our engineers are investigating corrosion problems continually. 


Stainless steels, Monel metal, Beryllium copper, Ni-Resist, PMG 
metal, hard lead, special bronzes, Hastelloy and Illium are but a 
few of the special metals which will find their way into our equip- 
ment. Carbon is used exclusively as a lining material, and many 
plastics including Teflon and synthetic materials are used for 
making complete Evactor units. 


Consult our engineers for high vacuum equipment carefully de- 
signed for your specific conditions, and constructed of materials 
selected for your particular conditions. 


CHOLL- REYNOLUS Cu, | INL. 


venue, Westfield, 


New York Office: 7 John New York 38 38, NY. 


CHILL-VACTOR UNITS @ EVACTOR STEAM JETS « CONDENSING EQUIPMENT 
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HARCHEM | 


SEBACIC ACID 
PURE CHEMICAL 


HARCHEM SEBACIC ACID is a PURE chemical suitable 
for your most exacting developments. 


OUTSTANDING FOR | 
High Temperature Stability { 
Built-in Flexibility 


Maximum Light Resistance ] 


so essential to High Polymer Plasticizers, Synthetic 
Lubricants and production of your other high quality 


products. 
HARCHEM SEBACIC ACID 
Sebacic Acid HOOC-(CH,),-COOH 99% min. 
Ash 0.10% max. 
Moisture 0.15% max. 
Py : lodine Number 0.4 mox. 
q 4 Melting Point 129°C min. 
Specific Gravity 25°/15°C 1.100 
APHA Color—2 grams 80 mex. 


dissolved in 50 mi. alcohol 


HARCHEM DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INC. 
“95 MAIN ST, BELLEVILLE 9, NEW 
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iT COSTS SO LITTLE TO 


Percentage-wise, yes, and dollar-wise, 
too, the money any laboratory spends 
for laboratory tubing amounts to little. 
But the cost of using inferior quality 
tubing can be extremely high. Contam- 
ination of a single solution might cost 
more than a year’s supply of tubing. 


That’s basically why laboratories the 
world over use Tygon plastic tubing — 
insist on Tygon — refuse to accept tub- 
ing sold as “just as good as Tygon.” For 
laboratory technicians know Tygon is 
the one tubing completely “neutral” — 
neither affecting nor being affected by 
virtually any solution they might use. 


Add to this outstanding and proven 
quality: Glass-clearness, string-like flex- 
ibility, unmatched coupling ease, and 
an availability in a range of sizes to 
meet every need — and it's easy to see 
why TYGON is the accepted standard 
of laboratories everywhere. 


ASK FOR-—INSIST ON—~TYGON 


Its Branded, 


at your favorite laboratory 
supply house 
or Write direct to U. S. Stoneware ¢ Akron 9, Ohio 
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